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Some highly distinguished writer whose name 


we are not at liberty to mention, in consequcnce of 
not remembering it, declares that “ coming events 
cast their shadows before.” Now however appli- 
cable this may be in a general sense, yet it is by 
no means a matter of course that the substance in- 
variably follows the shadow, as par cxample, Miss 
Araminta Grskin had viewed the shadows of fifty 
lovers in half the number dof years, but the sub- 
stance, or the body corpereal, was still non est in 
reatibus, “ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
Araminta was sick, yes she was most decidedly 
sick, waiting for a certain proposition that would 
enable her to burst from the chrysalis of maiden 
eclibacy into the joyful maturity of a glad butterfly 
inthe sunny atmosphere of hymeneal sunshine. 
Cupid bad entrenched fis furees within the citadel 
of her susceptible heart, but no direct attack had 
as yet been commenced against its fortification. 
There were but four words in the English vocabu- 
lary which Araminta could not mentally interpret, 
Yet those di- 
yine sounds had never been uttered to her ear in a 


and those were, ‘* Will you have me ?” 
direct meaning, and she began deplorably to fear they 
What was to be done? Bishop 
sleeves, kiss me if you dare bonnct ; mammoth 


never would, 


bustles and artificial ringlets had lwen patiently 


© adopted, yet still unfeeling man had failed in due 


| 
a 
| 


) appreciation of theiy intrinsic merita. =“ Why don’t 
was the only sfrain Araminta 
) could warble, and this she had melodized until it 


The 


the men propose ?” 


had resolved itself into a chromatic discord, 


grand question “ to marry or not to marry," became 
the ever present phantom of her mind! fortunately 
for the imimutability attached to sublunary affairs, 
Providence had permitted an expounder of the 
hidden mysteries of faturity to inhabit this mun- 
dane sphere, who could by a gifted foresight pro- 
nounce upon the past, the present and the future, 
and that too on the most aceeptable and accom- 
modating terms. Araminta had understood this 
fact, and to test its efficacy was the inmediate 
purpose of her soul. ‘This feminine prophet, or an- 
cient specimen of mortality who dealt largely in the 
marvellous and whose visage denoted a dict of sour 
vinegar without accompanying substantials for the 


ereatest portion of her existenee, and who always 


, spoke * by the card, lest equivocation should undo” 


her, was applied to for the exemplications of her art. 
Now as the said cards had decided the destinies of 
any nuinber of applicants for any number of years, 
it will not be considered singular that they should 
have lost much of their ortginal virtuc, still though 
old they were young in mystery. Aramjnta de- 
posited her fee, and the performanecs commenced. 
“ You will soon be married !" “ Oh! la me!” “ to 
“ You 
will have thirteen children.” ‘* Good gracious ?” 
* The 
* Oh! bless ’em !" “ Now 
I’ shuffle and cut the cards and will describe him 
accurately ” 


a very large man.” Araminta wriggled. 


* One will die quite young.” “ Poor dear.” 
others will all live.” 


She cuts the ace of spades—* he 
black as 
screamed! Aramijnta shuddered! Araminta fainted. 


will be Lucifer ma’am!” Araminta 
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The Mysterious Stranger. 


, A TALE OF PASSION, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY MRS. AMECIA Orie, 
[Coneladed. | 


“'Tuoven carly an orphan,” she began, “ my 
pareats tad lived long cnuugh to spoil me by im- 
proper indulgence ; antl a contempt for all restraint, 
und an utter aversion to control iy temper in any 
one instanec, were coeval nearly with my existenee. 
As I grew up, my beanty became the theme of 


} universal praise wherever I wae known; bat J 


must do myself the justice to say, that, being eon- 
scious I had talents also, [ had the wisdom to 
pride mysclf more on this fatter possession, than 
on the perishable one of even eonsummiute loveli- 
ness But, as I hiked singularity, my mind unfor- 
tunately took a metaphysical turn, and I beeame 
deeply read in books not usually known to women ; 
the consequence of which was, that my natural 
pride and independence of spirit were increased by 
these fancied powers not usgul to my sex; and, 
beiay convinced that women were in no respect 
inferior to men, L beyan to gcorn the slavery in 
which I thought we were kept by the other sex, and 
to consider our rights equal, and our duties and 
virtues the same ; while, of all injustice and tyr- 


anny, [ thought there was none 6o great as that 


imposed by the marriage Jaws as they now stand ; 
though, as I have before said, I honored my own 
country for its laws respecting divorec. It was 
necessary that I should tell you this, to uecount 
for my deep resentment of the sapporsed infidelity 
of the husband I doted upon, and for the instan- 
tancous resolve which [made, and which my ideas 
of right principle made me adhere to, to quit for. 
ever the man who had thought himself privileged 
on account of his sex to commit an aetion which 
But 
I shrunk from divorcing him, as I fancied I could 


he would have punished with divorce in me. 


do, by a legal process, from feclings of wounded 
pride and wounded delicacy ; and, after [ had fled 
never to return, I still resolyed to be contented 
with mere separation from him, and the conscious- 
ness that the idea of my suicide would amply 
revenge me on his affectionate and susceptible 
nature for the wrong he had done me, 

“* Butt must go back to other times. IT was 
only eightecn when I first saw Macdonald ; and 
if he became at once openly enamored of me, I 
beheld him with equal though 


secret admira- 


tion. ‘To be brief; we were married, and for four 
years, though not blest with children, we were 


happiest of the happy. Friends I had none, for 1 


liked not the company of women; and till I fell 


in love I had always maintained that each person ¢ 
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mind properly regulated and enlightened required 


no stay, no support whatever, whether from friend 


But whenJ learnt to love, I felt de- 


pendence on one being was sweeter far than all 


or relation. 
my boasted independence. In proportion, there. 
fore, to my love and bappiness became my deep 


resentment and my unsery, when, In a moment of 


weakness, | degraded myself so far as to listen to | 


the feigned sorrow and affected sense of duty of a 
treacherous menial, and learnt to believe this be- 
loved husband a traitor to his vows. I knew that 
Macdonald earnestly desired children, and I had 
not borne him ua child, but [ was informed that 
this supposed mistress had an infant whom my 
husband often caressed with the greatest fondness ; 
und unused to congucr any of my feelings, and 
scorning to win back by patient tenderness the 
man who dared to wound both my pride and my 
affection, I resolved to steal upon him in his licen. 
tious privacy, regurdless of consequences, regardless 
also in what way I might be induced to indulge 
my dreadful thirst of vengeance. 
ready the result of my jealous visit; and you will 
own that the sight of my husband clasping a young 
and beautiful woman, ond his supposed mistress, 


in his arms, was sufficient to rouse a tempest of | 


passion even in the breast of one habitually noild. 
But the kindness of Mrs. Douglas conceuled the 
action which was the bur to ny ever thinking ol 
returning, end which made me wish to be believed 
no more, but te have perished by my own hand.— 
She did not tell you all; the truth was, that mad- 
dened at what I saw, I scized a knife which un. 


happily lay on the window-seat, aud uliuied it ut 


the lady ; but unsuccessfully, as TP saw it fall guilt- 
less of offence ut ber fect. Jimuiediately ashanied 


of the attempt at murder, as well as frantic from 


speed of lightning 
over paths which I had Litherto thought inaccessi- 


other cuuses, | fled with the 


ble; nay, winged and nervcd by desperation, 1] 


"y 
sprung across a dep wet diteh, which was the 
boundary of the greatest part of Macdonald's 


grounds; and before it could be thought possible 
that I had reached it, | had 


cottage, where there lived a poor wouran to whom 


sought shelter in a 
L had done great service ; and whom IT prevailed 


upon by pitcous tule ol y wrongs, to conceal me 


till all seaich for me was over. 1 next prevailed 
on her to carry ny mantle und one of my shoes to 
the bank of the river near cur grounds; and after 
being concealed by her a few days, L induced hes 
to abandon her cottage and follow my fortunes. 

* ] should have been terribly distressed for inoney, 
had I not seen in the papers, the very day that 
this calamity happened, that a share of a ticket I 
had purchased in the lottery had come up a prize 
vf £20,000, entitling me there by to £5000.— 
Luckily, as I then thought, | had this ticket in 
my purse, and money enough to frank wy Compan. 
ion and myself to London, wheie | received my 
money for the ticket, und then proceeded to Wales. 
There I remained till ny pout Janet died; but then, 
taking a Welch girl into iy service, iustead of 
her, Lresuolved to go abroad. For IL eould not, 
even in my imoments of relenting tenderness to- 
wards my dear though offeading husbaud, prevail 
on myst If to go beck into the presence of one who 
had seen me attempt the life of a fellow-creature ; 
nor could I bear to appear a degraded being in the 
eyes of hin to whom I had Leen an object hitherto 
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> was sufficient to kis or her own support, and thata | of adoration ; neither could I prevail on myself to 


forgive what I thought the unpardonable crime 
of infidelity, and with a woman, too, who, happier 
far than T, had given him a child, that blessing for 
which he panted. 


All these considerations forbade | 


with a voice of thunder my return to what I now | 
feel was the path of duty ; and who that has once | 


deviated from it, can be sure of not losing sight of 
it more widely still? I had passed for a widow 
nearly two years, living in almost utter seclusion 
in Wales, when I resolved to go abroad and try if 
a change of scene would calm a mind which spite 
of its boasted independence, pined for a kindred 
mind, and felt, though tao late, that the ties of 
friendship and of kindred are absolutely neccssary 
to existence. It was at this moment, when I had 
repaired to Falmouth in order to go to Lisbon, that 
1 met with you. And you can now understand all 


But 


I must have suffered, though you saw it not. 


you, Mr. Moreton, observed it all; and now my | 


illness, my emotion, and my agitation at the altar, 


ure uccounted for; for though, on my own system, 
tiy husband's infidelity had divorced us, | knew 
that I was about to commit an illegal act, and | 


that my children, if 1 had any, would be illegiti- 
But I had no child by Macdonald, and I 
hoped and trusted, my dear lord, I should not have 
any by you. ‘The reasoning by which I convinced 
nysclf it was right to marry you, because I was 


nate. 


' become neeessury to your peace, is so fallacious 


that L will not re peat it; suffice that I soon found 


‘it was impossible fora woman to be happy who 


was conscious of a seeret like mine, and who knew 
that, if that seeret was known, she should be the 
«ause of misery to one of the best of men. But O! 


should consider this assurance as a 








was always accustomed to be guided by them;\ i 
besides, in this case, yuu see, this little instance of ) 
honesty was favorable to me, as it enabled me to 
procure testimonials to the virtue of a Mrs. Mac- 
donald.” 

* But was the gentleman you met a madman?” 

**No; he was the near relation of my husband ; 
and I felt an immediate conviction that the first 
words he would speak, if I stayed to hear them, 
would be something that would convince you my 
husband was alive; andl was never casy after- 
wards, for | was sure he would inform Macdonald 
that he had seen me; and 1 am convinced that 
nothing but my poor husband’s constant change 
of abode can have prevented his having already 
received a Jetter to this effect.” 

“ What was the newspaper that affected you so 
fatally ?” 

“ An old English newspaper containing the ad- 
vertisement which invited me back if yet alive, 
and protested the innocence of my husband. From 
that moment I resolved, if possible, to procure 
proofs of this boasted innocence, and, if I procured 
them, to quit you, my lord, though never return to 
him; but it was necessary to my peace that I 
mere lure to 
get me back again, and as such I at length learnt 
to consider it. The rest you already know; and I 
will not pain you and myself by dwelling on my 
misery, when I heard from lips very dear to ine 
that Macdonald was in the town, and that Lord 
D had met him! a widower, lamenting a be- 
loved wife! But I felt myself comforted and buoyed 





| up again, when [ considered that Mrs. Douglas 


‘ 
) 


what agony did L not endure when I found I | 


should bea mother, and deprive the lawful heir of 
his inheritance ! 
ever, resolved he never should inherit ; for I meant 
to deposit my confession in some safe hands, to be 
given you in case of my death, and to be disclosed 
in case of yours.” 

* But how,” interrupted I, “ did you procure 
that letter of lies from Mrs. M—— ?” 


* By deception, by a complete falsehood ; for in 


Had my child lived, I] had, how- 


had been 


abandoned, as [had never heard him inention hav- 


was no doubt the mistress for whom I 


ing a sister,—a silence which 1s now accounted 
for; and it was this supporting resentment (hat 
made me rise from my couch with that delirious 
strength which ended, you may remember, almost 
as soon as it began ; 1 have now only to say fur- 
ther, that I earnestly desire to be released by death ; 
us J] must be doomed during the rest of my life to 


_ live a solitary being though beloved by two of the 


so much necessary guilt docs one wrong step in- | 


volve us, thut 1 to whom falschood was hitherto 


unknown, have been forced to plunge into the very 
depths of fraud. 1 knew that a distant cousin of 


mine, Rosabel St. Clair, and esteemed a very 


handsome as well as amiable women, had married 


best of men.” 
Here Lord D per- 


turbed but entire silence, hiding his face in his 


, who had hitherto sat im 





| handkerchief, suddenly arose in violent agitation 


a Colonel Macdonald, and bad been an excmplary | 


knew that 
this lady’s intimate friend was Mrs. M——, the 
banker’s wife; I learnt from a friend of Mrs. 
M *s, whom [ occasionally, visited in Wales, 
that Mrs. Macdonald had ca!led on Mrs M——- to 
take lee ve of her before to 


wife to a very bad busband. I also 





she went to Altona 


nurse a brother of hers, who was detained there by 


bad health. 1 therefore thought I could, without 


danger of detection, obtain a seeming testimony to 
my conduct; which, though not necessary to con- 
firny Lord D——’s good opinion of me, was neces- 
sary, | saw, to allay your suspicions.” 

* But how came you not to change your 


nume ?”’ 


* From that every feeling of honor shrunk.— 


You will think that Lam fantastical in my dis- 
tinction, and that, having once resolyed to deceive, 
I need not have scrupled at one deception more ; 


but my feelings were against this falsehood, and |] 


and left the room. 

“ For myself,” said Rosabel, looking after him 
with looks of lamenting tenderness, ** I feel noth- 
ing; I have deserved my misery, and I must learn 
to bear it; but for those dear ones whose peace I 
have destroyed, I feel anguish and pity unspeuka- 
ble.” 

“Av; and T almost wish,” I replied, “ that, as 
you sull might have done, you had kept your sad 
secret, for inv poor friend’s sake.” 

“1 could not do it; that conscience, always my 
sole judge and my sole instigator, forbade me, when 
I knew Macdonald had never in my ideas ceased 
to be my husband, to live with that noble gencrous 
being, to whom I could then, only in my eyes be a 
mistress. I know,” she said, “ you will tell me 
But I thought differently ; 
and it is only by our own ideas of right and wrong 
thut we can stand or fall.” 


I was only this before. 


* You are in this instance,” answered I, “ per- 
feetly just and correct ; and it was only for my poor , 
frienad’s sake that I wished you had not been so, ‘ 
for how will he bear the separation ?” 








ta 





> “Do you tnean to let your existence and your 
) story be known to Macdonald ?” 


“Spare me,” she exclaimed in great emotion, ' 


“spare me on this subject, for I am not yet able to 
talk on it. Remember, I loved, I adored my hus- 
band ; that the idea of his infidelity maddened 
me ; and that now, when unable to be reunited to 
him, I find he was always faithful, always uffec- 
tionate, and that he is here lamenting me still, and 
wedded to my memory !” 


** You willsee him then?” 
“1 know not yet; for O, Mr. Moreton, think 


you,” she exclaimed, “that ke would consent to 
see me?” 


Here she became so agitated, that a violent fit of | 
coughing came on, which occasioned a most vio- | 
lent return of the bleeding at the lungs ; and when ' 
I had after many hours of fruitless applications, | 
succeeded in stopping it, her weakness was so ° 


great, and her other symptoms so formidable, that 
I saw arapid decline awaited her; and I thanked 


God that it was so! fur I knew that neither could } 


my friend, as a virtuous honorable man, continue 
to live with another man’s wife when assured that 
she was so, nor could she consent to it as a virtuous 
woman, even if he desived it. Could she return to 
the husband whom she had injured without a vio- 
lation of every delicate feeling, even though he had 
been willing to reccive her. 
to herself more desirable than life. 
my poor frend surpassed all my power to describe, 
for he could not help still doting with the most de- 
voted fondness on a woman, whom his nice sense 
of moral rectitude obliged him to consider as un- 


worthy, and whose whole conduct. and character | 


had been, he now saw, at variance with those sound 
principles of action, built on a firm and rational 
sense of religion, which he had been taught to 
regard as the only pledge of woman’s virtue, and 
the only security fora husband's honor. Still, the 
idea of parting with her was unsupportable! But 
he was a little comforted, in spite of his benevo- 
fence, by the assurence I gave him that, if she 
lived, she never would retarn to Macdonald. 
Indisposition of a most painful nature, and suffi- 


cient nearly to suspend the consciousness of men- | 


tal suffering, now took possession of this unhappy 
woman ; and in a few days I was convinced that 
all was nearly over. She as hitherto, and evi- 
dently from a generous wish to give up indulging 


her own feelings at the expense of Lord D ’s 
£ I ’ 





forbore to mention her husband, or to express a 


desire of seeing him. But when assured by me 
that her last hour could not be very far distant, 


such a tide of tenderness overflowed her heart at 


the thought of Macdonald, the husband of her | 


early love, and the innocent sufferer under her rash 
and frantic desertion, that she earnestly entreated 


to be allowed to see him and implore his pardon ; ; 
nor could she listen, as I endeavored to make her | 


listen, to the suggestions of generous pity towards 
him. 

“ Remember,” said I, “ that knowing you alive, 
and finding you thos, will occasion all his old 
wounds to bleed afresh, and inflict new ones of a 
most deadly nature. No; have the greatness of 
() mind to make one effort to spare the man you have 

already afflicted, any more pangs, and let your self- 
\ denial in death make atonement for your selfishness 
! in life.” 


She paused, she cast her eyes upwards as if in 





, jure you 


Therefore death was | 
The misery of 
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prayer, and after a long and deep struggle said, ‘ 


“You have conquered; and may Macdonald 
never even suspect that I lived, and lived with 
another !” 

This virtuous resolution completely overset me. 
I wept over her like a child, and I even reproached 
myself with cruelty in having exacted this sacri- 
fice from her. But my exertions, and her com- 
pliance, were rendered ineffectual by the scene 
passing below stairs. Colonel Macdonald had 
called to return Lord D *s visit, and had en- 
tered the hall, not being able to summon any one 
to the door, just as my friend was passing froin one 
room to another. 
Lord D on seeing him started with a sort of 
convulsive agony, and rushing past him threw 
himself on a sofa. 
that Lady D 
pathize only too well with the afflicted husband, 











, he followed him into the parlor, with eyes full of 


tears, and a check pale from sympathetic fecling, 
“ My dear lord,” said Macdonald, “ let me con- 


” 





At these words Lord D 





wildly imagining 


that Macdonald had discovered the secret, and | 


came to claim his wife, started up and exclaimed, 

“ Sir, [know your rights, and do not mean to 
dispute them ; but death, sir, death will snatch 
her from us both ; your Rosabel, and my Rosabel, is 
on the bed of death, Macdonald !” 

** Your Rosabel! and mine!” cried the latter, 
grasping his arm. 

* Yes! do you not know that your long-lost 
Rosabel is now Lady D 





» my fancied wife?” 
“ Villian !” cried Macdonald, nearly choked 
with passion and amazement; but at this moment 


I rushed in; for one of the servants hearing the 


violence with which his lord spoke, came to me 
and told me what he had overheard. What the 
consequences would have becn had I not entered 
I know not, ; but I forcibly led Macdonald into 
another room, and by dezrees unfolded the whole 
story to him. heaven 
to him, to have been able to blame Lord )-—— for 


Alas! it would have been 
having deprived him of his wife, compared to what 
he felt when forced to acknowledge that /is con. 
duct had been irreproachable, that all the guilt was 
on the side of Rosabel, and that her long estrange- 
ment from him had been entirely voluntary! I was 
telling him that she had had sufficient cousidera- 
tion for his peace to resolve to let him remain igno- 
rant of her existence, and to deny herself the 
pleasure of once more beholding hin—when he 
eagerly interrupted me with— 

* Pleasure? Did she then wish tosee me? Docs 
she love me then still? O lead me to ler, lead me 
to her this moment!” I must own that at this in- 
stant [ thought more of my poor friend’s feelings 
than Macdonald's, and I could not bear to Iet hin 
sce Rosabel unlicensed by him. Bat the impetuous 
tenderness of Macdonald could not be restrained. 
Rosabel, however, guilty, dying, penitent, and 
fondly desirous of seeing him, was an object which 
he could not be prevented from approaching ; be- 
sides, she was his wife, and he had a right to sce 
her ; and while I struggled with him on the stairs, 
alarmed also for her safety from the surprise the 
sight of him would occasion her, his voice excluim- 
ing, “ She is my wife, and you shall not keep her 


"9 


from ine!” reached the ear of Rosabcl. Even the 


faintest tone of that voice so fondly loved could yet 


Consequently they met; and | 


Colonel Macdonald had heard | 
was ill; and being able to syin- | 
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vibrate to her heart, which had been faithful evcn 
amidst all its wanderings ; and starting from the 
bed on which she was reclining she would have 
tried to rush to the door, had not Macdonald sud. 
denly stood before her. 





She gazed on him with 
such a look of delighted tenderness! such an ex- } 
pressive acknowledgement of the joy the sight of | 
him coming in search of her occasioned her ! thea 
thro ving herself into his opening arms, Macdon- ; 
ald veceived and unconsciously pressed to his aftee- 


tionate heart, as a pale and breathless corpse, that } 
Rosabel whom he had last parted with in all the : 
loveliness of consummte beauty ! 

I shall not attempt to describe the extent of the { 
distress either of my friend or of Colonei Macdon- + 


ald when I assured them that she was gone for 
ever; but I must hazzard an observation or two } 
on the duration of their subsequent grief, which 
certainly was not in proportion to its aculeness ; 
for it is an undoubted fact, that no how- 
ever beautiful, however intelligent, can be long 


woman, 


regretted by a husband, unless fancy, while it , 
recalls her charms, can atthe sume time dwell with 
complacency upon her virtues. ) 
Lord D —— could not but remember that his 
adored Rosabel had deceived and betrayed him 
into a connexion with a married womans; and Colo- 
nel Macdonald, instead of regretting her with ten- » 
der pity as the victim of love for hin, and as a 
fash but interesting suicide from wounded and 
frantic uffection ; now recalled her to his memory} 


' as a being of such a perverted state of mind and 


feclings, as to have lived in conscious adultery with 
another man. 

I ai also happy to state, that cured of his former 
attachment to her memory, he sought and found 
consolation in a second union, § 

I had moreover the satisfaction of secing my be- 
loved friend as happy, at last, as his virtues de- 
serve 4 

We returned to England, after a residence abroad 
of three yeurs, by way of Altona, where I by ac. 
cident became acquainted with that Mrs. Muacdon- 
Rosabel had made the 
means of ae compl shia 5 her decepti ym) oon Us, and 
I interested her not a little in Lord D *s fate 
But 


I wel! knew that her name, and certain associa- 


auld whom the wretched 





by telling her the story of her erring relative. 


tions with it, would make Lord D 





averse tobe } 
acquainted with, or even to see her; and [ confess» 
I was anxious to make kuown to him that exem- 

plary wife, and well.pr incipled widsw, who had ;} 
borne her husband's faults, while living, with dig. 
forbearance indul- 
eenee, and had even extended her forgiving ten- 


nified, silent und affectionate 


derness so far, as to screen his memory from 
reproach. 

One day we met her in the streets of Altona, 
and being struck with admiration of her beauty, he 
asked who she was. 

‘ Itis Mrs. Macdonald,” replied [; and, as I 
expected, Lord, —— shuddered and passed rap- 
idly on; but when he got to some distance, he 
turned his head round and looked after her. 

We oct her again the next day, and I found 


that he was struex with the family rese:nblance 


which she bore her cousin; for 1 heard him say, ) 
“ How like!” as he turned aw ay While I stopped / 

s 
to speak to Mrs. Macdonald. 3 


“7 wish you would let me present you to her,” I } 


But he eagerly replied, * By ne 


ventured to say. 
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means, it would be too painful tome.” 1 did not | 
urge the subject further; for I knew that Mrs. 
Macdonald was to sail with us in the same packet 
for England, and that therefore at introduction 
must sooner or later take place. I was right in 
my expectations ; and as Lord D was scized 
with a severe illaess us soon as we cmbarked, Mrs. 
Macdonald's knowledge of those little scrvices and 
attentions so soothing and welcome to 
made her a most valuable acquisition to us; 
though she did not give Lord D any personal 
attendanoe, I took care to let him know the com- 
forts he received were of her preparing and provi- 
ding. Nor was it long before I heard him ask me, 





invalids 


and 





after he had been sitting up in order to give her his | 


thanks in person, if I was not struck with her like- 
ness to one very dear to him. 

“To be sure,” I replied, “and I recollect that 
they were distant cousins.” 

* You mistuke me,” he eagerly answered, deeply 
blushing ; “1 meant that she is like my wife, my 
dear Emily !” O how my heart bounded with joy 
to hear thie ! as I knew that, whenever women or 
men begin to see, or to fancy that they sce, a resem- 


blance to their first wedded companion, they are ' 


excusing to themselves a wish, only scarcely known 


as yet perhaps to their own hearts, of making the | 


supposed resemblance the successor to the resem- 
bled. 


To be brief; Mrs. Macdonald, without I Ige- 


lieve seeing in Lord D——— any resemblance to | 


her husband, consented to marry him us soon us 
he requested her to do so, and their union 
happy onc. 

Her name was Rosabel Janet ; but by the for- 
mer name she was, for obvious reagons, never called 
after she married Lord D ; and all 
tions of the unfortunate Rosubel, 
we banished as much as possible, 





recollec- 


her namesake, 


At the moment that I write this, Lord and Lady | 
are louking forward with great joy to the } 


D 
union of their only child, Miss H 
only son of Lord D ’s heir at law, meutioned 
in the beginning of these menwirs. 











These memoirs themselves, | have written with 


a view to their being published when I, and those 


to whom the pablication might recall unpleasant 
feelings, shall be removed frou mental conscious- 
ness,—and 

Here the manuscript breaks offabruptly ; but I 
have given it to the world as it is, and I shall leave 
my readers to draw their own moral from the story, 
a story which, as was stated j in, the first page of it, 


though certainly “ Je vrai,” is ot the “ yraisem. 
blable.” 


‘ ORIGINAL CON 








MUNICATIONS. 


Forthe Rural needles ° 


EVENING MUSINGS. 
“ Night is the time to weep, 
To wet with memory’s tears, 
The graves of quietude, where sleep, 
The joys of other yenrs : 
Hopes that were ange!s in their birth, 
And perished like the things of earth.” 
MonTGOMERY. 
Ar this season of the ycar when the few linge ring 
flowers are gladdening the heart with their excced- 
ing loveliness, and adorning the calm brow of 
, Autumn with a coronet of rich jewelry, thero is 
} perhaps nothing so soothing to the feelings, or so 
invigorating to the mind, as to indulge ourselves at 


was a) 


» with the | 
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‘the still hour of evening with a walk through the | Set free by her magic spell, the joy-spirits leap into 


narrow winding defiles of nature, where the perfume 
of aromatics, and the slow meanderings of a stream 
invite us to enjoyment, admiration and repose. 


‘ 
‘ 
; 
} 
5 
' 


At all times I love to forget myself in the unpre- ; 
tendingness of her works ; upon her whole economy — 


I see happiness stamped in most legible characters ; | 


{ 


it comes to me written pon every sunbeam that | 
_ pays its visitings to the earth, and is reflected in | 


every dew-drop that fertilizes the ground. But 
when the dancing twilight bewitches the soul with 
its tender cozenage, and roguishly loiters amid the 
trees, or peers laughingly through the leaves, then 
it is, that abstracted from all forms of outward 


, of sublunary visions, enjoy the realities of a superior 
’ being, and wrapt in sweet enthusiastic melancholy, 
‘ become as the Poet expresses it— 
Awed yet raptured, raptured, yet serene, 
He who loves toenj 
phere of such an hour, mey be deemed by some a 
, Lazer-like being, az they behold hin: stretched upon 


; 


| long been gone. 


the heart’s lonely chambers, and leave the echo of 


| their dances to start from its walls when they have 


When the desolate woods are 
hung with icicles, and the cold hand of Winter has 
congealed the streams, she wreathes the fireside of 
home with a garland of affection, and in harmony 
with the grace of her unparalleled music, do the 
children of God attune their voices to praise. I 
have ever loved to be fanned by her soft and genial 
zephyrs, whether winding their way through the 
green radiance of sequestered dells, or lingering 


/ amid the deep foliage of the cypress as it waves 


worship, we svar with glad wing beyond this scene 


w the uncontaminated atmos- | 


; the violet-seented bank, listening to the purling of | 


| the stream below, or smiling at the countless stars 
which crowd the canopy above. They forget he is 
| one of those chartered spirits that rule the air, whose 
eyes are composed of quiet light deep as wells, and 
| around whose inspired lips gather a swarm of mor- 
( They hear not the sound of an- 
| gelic wings sweeping in wide circles around him, 
‘ as the flowers of thought blossom upon his brow in 
_ all the beauty of new life, and imagination sprinkles 
him with her refreshing dews. Saying unte gold 


muring fancies. 


‘thou art my God, and immolating their cnergies . 


‘ upon the high places of Mammon, they are strangers 


! to those sacred impulses which call away the lover 

of nature fiom scenes where he meets with so many 
, occurrences to induce a cynica) disposition, and so 
{ many deviations from common propricty to disgust 
him with his kind. 

If at any time man is disposed to listen to the 
plain and instructive admonitions of conscience, 
when the 
| spangled curtain of the night is drawn over a toil- 


and to mark her sacred lessons, it is 


weary world, and the umbrage of the old woods 
bathed with her dews. And he who at such a 
season, cannot behold soine promise of divine con- 
, solation, to iumine the dreary aspect of the future 
' must be covered with an uniform gloom that never 
brightens, save with a lured smile which shows the 
cloud from whence it flashes. 
) Since the day that my spirit first yearned to let its 
impulses go out in song, I have exulted in the ap. 
proach of twilight, and attuned my lyre to its beau- 


‘blackness of the 


ties, and though its notes have been as unobtrusive 
as the whisper which the leaves bail breathe among 
the forests, and are only heard in the dreamy in. 
' tervals when sound scarcely brings consciousness, 
yet the Nine have not refused me an entrance into 
, the inner temple of their presence, nor left the spirit 


house. 


t 


its sable plumes over a ficld of graves. 

A ficld of graves! oh, with what vivid distinct- 
ness the incidents of my late visitings to death’s 
gloomy receptacles are stamped upon iny mind! 
‘The last beams of the sun had just left their fare- 
well kiss upon the towering cedars that overlook 
Greenbank Cottage, and the moon which already 
gladdened the ambient air with her silvery sweet- 
ness was smiling upon the verdant vallies like some 
fond mother, when her farrowed brow is wreathed 
with joy amid the bridal festivities of ber child. 
The beautiful Claverack like a ribbon of silver was 
winding its way through a colonade of pendant 
willows lighted up by the festa} lainps of a thousand 
fire-flies, while the stern Catskills im the distance, 
and the fleecy clouds of heaven, after spending 
their strength in strife and tears, resembled two 
sisters so closely enlaced im each others arms that 
the human eye could scarcely discern their mingling. 
Seating myself upon the waving grass, which Na- 
ture had spread as a wild tribute upon the tomb of 
a departed friend, I was soon lost in sweet reveries 
and felt a communication opened between earth and 
heaven which restored to my embraces the affec- 
tions of past years. 

Ob it was a lovely evening ! No sound was heard 
to break the deep solemnity that reigned around me, 
save the occasional tolling of a distant bell, or the 
soft anthem of praise as it ascended from the home. 
altur of some pious cottager: scarcely a leaf moved 
on the trees, except when it wooed the moon to 
whisper flattcries, or stooped to kiss some folded 
Hfere were no creeds to 
trammel, no sectarian distinctions to interfere ; the 


blossom upon a grave. 


most instructive page of Nature's volume was open 
before ine, awaiting my unprejudiced perusal, and 
ready to store my mind with spiritual beauty and 
holiness. And did it give birth to no dark pictures ? 
No! not one. ‘The poet may lend his inages, the 
painter his colors, and the Divine his tropes, in or- 
der to throw a gloom over the cemetery, but to me 
it is no palace of phantoms and of shades ; no place 
for mournful escutcheons, or melancholy insignia. 
| prefer dwelling upon the nch promise of the future, 
rather than the slimy worm, and the mouldering 
carcass. I love the tranquility of the harbor rather 


, than the buffetings of the hurricane ; the path to 
unapprized of the darkness of its earthly prison- | 


It is at the still hour of evening, that the hopeful 


| eye gets a glimpse of the white robes gathered aii ily 


about some form, which borrows its outline from 


our own love ; it is then that the soul lives with its 


memories in the vast solitude of life, and acknow- 


ledging no law of separate existence, tastes a purer 
joy than it knew amid all the luxury of youth's 
delicious reveries. Night has the key which unlocks 


the hiding places of the world’s sweetest harmonies. 


of the heart, added those brilliant accomplishments 


the grave may be rugged, but its rest is sweet. 

I am aware that the ties which bind us to earth, 
and the connexions we form in life, are too tender, 
too closely interwoven with the buman heart to be 
sundered without a struggle. This I experienced 
as I sat upon the grave of one from whose lips [ 
had often received the sweet asssurance of a sister’s 
love, and who was wont to watch over my paths 


with all the anxicty of maternal tenderness. But 


although she was lovely in life, and to the virtues 
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nal dignity, yet, I would not call her back. Gone | 
though she is; she is still our guest at intervals, | 
and our affections twine around her with more | 


, closeness and undyingness, than in days when 


she was in our midst, and eloquent and beautiful | 
with all the sensations of the soul. Peace to thy 


‘ ashes thou dear sleeper ; and peace to the veteran 


of humanity that reclines by thy side, and upon 
whose soul, (firm in the hope of a happy immortal- 
ity) there was impressed in life’s last hour the se- 
renity of an evening without clouds. You are not 
dead: the immortal spark is transplanted to a 
fairer clime, even the home of angels; we cherish | 
your remembrance, and forget you not in ur daily 

walks through life, for love sheds a fadeless chaplet ; 
on the turf which covers you. Whatever changes | 
the body may have undergone, we know that its 
giant guest is unscathed ; that it still retains the 


§ 
) 
t 


same undying hatred of oppression ; the same un- 
quenchable sympathy with misfortune ; and has 
the same cager aspirations after what is govd | 
and holy, and its outreachings after it, are as sin- 
cere as before the body was fretted away by time. ° 
Sleep on ye beloved ones! the grave shall one day 
relinquish its trust, and many a gem which lies 
hidden in its deep womb be removed into a sphere, 
where astonished multitudes shall be dazzled by 
their brilliancy, and justly appreciate their worth. 
While I was thus engaged in conversing with } 
the dear images of departed love my attention was 
arrested by the sweet tones of a guitar, falling upon | 
my enraptured ear ; and upon looking round I be- | 
held a female figure standing in a drooping attitude 
over a grave, which indicated by the freshness of | 
its earth that the sleeper had not long been con- 
signed to his habitation. My heart glowed with 
sympathy, and in spite of all endeavors to conceal! | 


my emotion, I shed a tear in commiseration of the 
unhappy mourner, as in tones of rich plaintiveness, 
and in accents musical even in their sadness, she 
accompanied her instrument with the following | 
pathetic lines. 


He is dead on whose smiles used to play, 
The sweets of affection and love, 

And whose voice at the close of the day, 
Echvoed gladly through woodland and grove. 


Oh weep! for no longer the gales, 

Will waft on their pinions his song, 
No longer ve wide spreading dules, 

Will ye hear it your windings among. 


Oh, well may the blossoms decay, 

That were wont the green hills to adorn, 
Thus wither so early awny, 

And weep for my brother's return. 


Sweet lily now shedding thy bloom, 

Long watch o'er his slumbers with care, 
Long grow by the side of bis tomb, 

And lavish thy loveliness there. 


And if when I'm wandering by, 

Thou shouldst ever look withered and sere, 
I'll revive thy sweet charms with a sigh, 

And drop in thy censer a tear. 

Unwilling to interrupt this hallowed tribute of 
her grief, or to draw her away by my condolence 
from the embrace of the unseen spirit, I could well 
imagine she had wooed from its native skies ; I 
remained silent till a sweet blush diffused itself 
As 


I approached, a pensive dejection spread itself over 


over her face, and told me I was discovered. 


her countenance, not so beautiful as the rosy flush 
of health, but more interesting, and which express- 


é]\ ively told me, that hers was the silent and majestic 


The tears as 
they chased each other down her cheek, fell upon | 


} sorrow which commands our esteem. 
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half reclined, while her dark intelligent eye was ) 


shaded by loose ringlets of raven black, and poured 
its sweet supplicating beams through a silken fringe 
of long lashes. Seeing she had the sympathy of a 
heart whose early morning had been darkened by 


REPOSITORY. 


the cloud of adversity, and which was no stranger 


to the cup of affliction ; all the cold affinities of so- 
ciety gave way before us; but so far from being 
able to administer the b&lm of consolation to her 


wounded spirit, I myself stood in need of a com- ; 


forter. 

Though Time had not yet breathed upon the 
bloom of her beauty, she had often been called to 
drink of Marah’s bitter waters, and knew by sad 


experience, that the affectionate being she clasps ‘ 


to her bosom to-day, may flee like a dream before 
the going down of to-morrow’s sun. Yet she sor- 
rowed not as one without hope ; but met even this 
last bereavement, with a sweet resignation, and 
looked upon it as an evidence of that love, without 


, ties where individuals cougregate for the mutual 
' benefit of its members are good in their intent and 


whose purifying principles, and refining power, we / 


cannot enter the Paradise of God. 


Through life | 


she had loved him with a more than sister’s devo- | 


tedness, and with all the assiduity of unabated af- 
fection had watched over his paths, and when cast 
down upon the lingering couch of sickness, it was 
her that chafed his burning temples and adminis- 
tered the medicinal drop to his livid lips. When 
the last hours of mortality drew near, and he be- 


‘ came incapable of utterance, death lost its terror, 


| displays the Divine Wisdom, there is none of great- 


} 


| fortune, he and his family are wholly dependent on 


‘ 


, gether to assist one another and it also applies to 


| the Scriptures for leading passages on which to 


beneath the influence of her piety, as in the fulfil. | 


ment of her angelic functions, she repeated his dying 
orisons, and became his interpreter with heaven. 
And now when consigned to his last resting place 
he is not forgotten ; flowers nursed by her unwear- 


ied hand, and watered by her gentle tears, shed 
their fragrance around him, attuned by her delicate 


touch, and accompanied by her voice, the harp 
pours its melodies there. 


am nothing.’ 


If there be a man so engrossed in the pursuits of 


the world as to be deaf to the instructive lessons 


) of the evening hour ; if its soft cadences, its quiet 
| beauty, and genial whispers, do not come rejoic- 


ingly to his heart, and cover him with the warm 
breathings of universal love, I would lead him 


{ as indispensable to obtain salvation hereafter; and 


| in fact if there are any passages in the Bible which 


among the dead, as the white dews of slumber rest | 


on the cheeks of the silvery moon, or gem the 
weeping willow with their light; and if such a 
scene would not excite some moral reflection in his 
icy heart, I would throw open the massy portals 


of the charnel house, where his every step should | 


mark the bounds of human aggrandizement, where 
he should literally breathe slaughter, and hear one 


universal dirge. Death should be the burden of 


every voice ; the withered grass should present it 


to his vision, the passing gales sigh it in his ears, 
and the falling leaves rattle it aloud as he tram- 
pled them beneath his feet. Let 
to avarice, let him be lost to religion; and if such 
a scene will not strike the finest chord of his heart, 
with a touch su delicate that its exquisite vibra- 


him be wedded 


tions shall fill his ear with mysterious sounds, he 
must have enlisted under that standard which first 
organized the dire phalanx of abominations ; and 
he who headed earth in rebellion against Heaven 
must have assailed the portals of human rectitude, 
and aided by his grim colleagues, have put every 
good and virtuous principle to the sword. 
G. IL, A. 
Claverack, N. Y. 1847. 


| less every person has a reserve to look to, when } 
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For the Rural Heposttory. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
WuiLE situated on this earth we are mostly de- 
pendent on our daily labor for bodily support, con. 


sistently with the Divine command which ordains ° ‘ y 
that man shall earn his bread by the sweat of his ee 
brow. ; a 

But we are also subject to the loss of our bodily | (on 
strength, by a variety of causes; by accident, } ) ‘ 
misfortune, sickness and death ; we are subject to ; {a 


losses from flood, fire and deprivation, so that un- 
prevented from bodily labor, or overtaken by mis- 


public charity fur assistance and support. 
Hence it is proper we should band ourselves to. ° 


our selfish feelings for we know not how soon we 


may need such assistance ourselves. Thus socie- 


worthy the highest meed of human praise. 


PAPO ABDI 


Among the feelings conferred upon man there is 
none so capable of conveying exalted emotions to | et 
the human heart as Benevolence, and which also ! 


er import to the human family. And not only is 
it sustained by natural argument from facts around 
us, but it is also upheld by the Inspired Oracles of 
Divine Wisdom.—Of the many parties who search } , 


ene 
® 


found the dogmatical creeds of sectarian doctrines, 
there are few who take the passages which are most | “) 
forcible and have the best bearing on the true in- j 

terests of Man—these relating to the doctrine of 
Charity. Hear what the great apostle of the Gen. ° 
tiles says :-— And though I bave all faith so that ?} 
I could remove mountains and have not Charity I? 
* Christ in all his sermons enforces 
with great power the need of Benevolence both as} 
a necessary principle, in our dealings with man and 


check the infidel’s scoff and tarn aside harmless the | 
sceptic’s sneer, it is those that speak of the beauties 
of benevolence. 





When Christ was questioned as to the first great | 
commandment he answered, * thou shalt love the | 
Lord thy God”—and the second is like unto it, 
namely, “ thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and the way in which our love to God was to be 
manifested may be premised from the following 
forcible words of our Saviour, ** If ye love not your 
brother whom ye have seen, how can ye love God 


whom ye have not seen.” 

It is not the actual giftof a specific sum of 
money which constitutes an act of true benevolence, 
but it is the spirit and disposition with which it is ‘ 
given. Many contribute a sum through the solici. { 
tations of friends—others ostentatiously give a large 
sam to have it spoken of among men, but happy 
are those, who like the poor widow, contribute their } 
mite towards an act of benevolence with their good ; 
wishes and prayers attending it. 

What a holy feeling is conferred upon the truly 
benevolent heart, who gives freely to his needy fel- 
low creatures ! With what a holy feeling of pleas- 
ure he looks on the widow and fatherless, assisted 
nourished and clad by his age ney ;—the eye of his 
Maker is on him, he walks the carth a free man. ©) 


His heart knows no care, for truly as the Apostle 
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says “ Charity hideth a mubibia of sins ;” the | 
angels of Heaven rejoice over that man ae the | 
tear of joy shed by him in the heart-felt emotions | 
of his soul at the relief of other’s suffering, blots 
out many an error in his past history. 

Acts of benevolence cause the humanity of man 
to assume a God.like bearing for the Creator of the 
Universe is a pure fount of Benevolence. 

It is pleasant to see man assist a suffering fellow 


creature, it is pleusant to see the affluent assist the | 


poor ; but what a genial influence is spread over 
the soul when we see a band of brothers joining 
hand in hand to assist one another and their suf- 
fering fellow creatures, though not blessed with over 
abundance themselves ! Truly out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

Go on and prosper, and when the close of life is | 
drawing near, your path to the grave will be 
smoothed ; your remaining days will be made 


happy, by the smiles and wishes of those whom 


you have made happy on earth. IVAN. 


Troy, N. ¥. 1847. 
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CAIUS JULIUS CASSAR. 

Caiws Jutws Casar, the first Roman emperor, 
the son of Lucius Cesar and Aurelia, the daughter 
of Cotta, was born at Rome, B. C. 100, 
lost his father at the age of sixteen. 


and 
Being 


connected, by his own marriage and that of | 
his aunt, with the faction of Marius, his destruc. | 


tion was resolved upon by Sylla. By the inter. 


cession of friends, however the dictator was induced | 


to spare him ; but he at the same time told the 
intercessors that they would repent of their inter. 


ference, for that in the youth who was the object 


of their solicitude he foresaw many Mariuses. 
After having made a campaign in Asia Minor, and 
attended the lectures of Appollonius Moloat Rhodes 
Cesar returned to Rome, and let slip no opportu- 
nity of winning the affection of the people. 
filled the offices of chief pontiff and praetor, and 
then obtained the government of Spain, in which 
he acquired money sufficient to pay his debts, 
though they amounted to the enormous sum of one 


million six hundred thousand pounds, It was while 


he was passing through a poor village in the Alps, | 
on his way to Spain, that he uttered the speech | 
which is so characteristic of his towering ambition; | 


“| had rather he the first man in this place, than 
the second at Rome.” On his return to the Ro- 
man capital he formed the first triumvirate, with 
Pompey and Crassus, and became consul, B. C. 59. 


When his consulship was expired, he received the | 


command in Gaul, for five years, with four legions ; 
and his commission was subsequently extended to 


another five years. While he was in Gual, he re. 


} duced that country to complete subjection, defeat- | 


ed the German tribes, and twice invaded Britain 
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In the course of bis gallic wars, there fell a elon | 
of men ; eight hundred cities and towns were taken | 
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by him, and three hundred tribes subdued. A | 


| | wider sphere of action, however, and more uncon- 
trolled power, now awaited him. 


| self of the true 
Jealous of } 
| Cevsar's influence, or envious of his renown, Pom. , 


pey was become his enemy, and he induced the | 


senate to strip hin of his command ; while he him- 
self was allowed to retainhis own. Cesar refused 


with his army, put Pompey to flight, and in sixty 
days was master of Italy. Thence he hastened 
into Spain, and overthrew the partisans of Pompey. 


then consul; after which he led his forces into 
| Greece, and gave Pompey a decisive defeat at 
Pharsalia, B.C. 48. He followed the defeated 
| leader into Egypt; but though before his arrival, 
' Pompey was no more, Cesar had a perilous strug- 


eee ee 


| vanquished. Pharnaces king of Pontus, was next 
rapidly subdued. ‘“ Veni, vidi, vici,—I came, I 
saw, I conquered,” was the language of Cwsarto a 
friend, with respect to the war in Pontus. 
; @ brief stay at Rome, he proceeded to Africa, where 
he overcame the partisans of Pompey, who were 
headed by Scipio and Cato. For these achieve- 
, ments he was honoured with four several triumphs. 


to obey, passed the sacred boundary of the Rubicon | 


Revisiting Rome, he was declared dictator, and | 


| did he bribe his heir to be luxurious, by leaving him 
more ? If he thought his heir could not live upon 
so little, why should he who gained it defraud him- 
use ? 

I know some who preserve themselves against 
avarice, by arguing often with their own heart that 
they have twice as much as they expected, and 
more than others who they think live very con- 
tentedly, and who did bound their designs in the 
beginning with moderate hopes, and refuse obsti- 
nately to enlarge, lest they should thus launch out 
into an ocean that has no shore. 

To meditate much upon the folly of others who 
are remarkable for this vice, will help somewhat to 
limit it; and to rally him who is ridiculous for it, 
may influence him and others to contemn it. I 
must here beg rich and avaricious men’s leave, to 


| laugh as much at their folly as I could do ata 


gle with the Egyptians. They were however, | 


shepherd who would weep and grieve because his 
master would give him no more beasts to herd, 
or at a steward because his Lord gave him no 
more seryants to feed. Nor can I think a man, 


{ . ; , : 
who, having gained a great estate, is afraid to live 


After | 


comfortably upon it, less ridiculous than I would 
do him, who, having built a convenient, or it may 


| be a stately house, should choose to walk in the 


| The sons of Pompey, meanwhile, had gathered a | 


| formidable army in Spain. Cwsar pursued them 
; and put an end to the hopes of the Pompeian fac 
: tion by the battle of Munda; in which however, 

| his fortune seemed for a moment on the point of 

, deserting him. The world was now his own. He 
| was created perpetual dictator, and was offered but 
| declined to accept the title of king. 
| which he had gained by so many struggles, he did 
not longenjoy. A conspiracy was formed against 
him by Brutus, Cassius, and others, and he fell a 


The power 


victitn to it, inthe senate house, being pierced with 


B. C. 44, in the 56th year of his age. 
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AVARICE. 


Tne best plea that avarice can make, is, that it 


| provides against those necessities which otherwise 
; would have made us miserable; but the love of 
money deserves not the name of Avarice, whilst it 
} proceeds no farther. And it is then only to be 
abhorred, when it cheats and abuses us, by making 
us believe that our necessities are greater than they 
are, in which it treats us as fools, and 
But it in this, 
that oftentimes, after it has persuaded men that a 
great estate is necessary, it does not allow them to 
make use of any suitable proportion of what they 
have gained ; and sincenothing can be called nec. 
essary but what we need to use, all that is laid up 
And so 
some weight when it is 
pressed by luxury, but it is ridiculous when it is 
alledged by avarice. 


makes us 


; slaves. is indeed most ridiculous 


' cannot be said to be laid up for necessity. 
this argument may have 


I have, therefore, ofitimes admired how a person 
| that thought it luxury to spend two hundred pounds, 

toiled as a slave to get four hundred a year for his 
Either he thought 


, heir. an honest and virtuous 


man should not exceed too hundred pounds in his 


. | expense, or not ; if he thought he should not, why 


ing to his present estate. 


rain, or expose himself to storms, lest he should 
defile and profane the floor of his almost idolized 
rooms. ‘They who think that they are obliged to 
live as well as others of the same rank, do not con- 
sider that every man is only obliged to live accord. 
And, therefore, 
cessity will also grow with our estates; and this 


this ne- 


temptation rather makes our necessities endless, 


than provides aguinst them. And he who, having 


| a paternal estate of a hundred pounds a year, will 


twenty-three wounds, on the 15th of March, | 


not be satisfied to live 
with the 


tate of ten thousand pounds ; and, like the wounded 


will meet 


difficulty when he comes to an es- 


according to it, 


same 


deer, he flies not from the dart, but carries it along 
with him. We are but stewards, and the steward 


should not be angry that he has not more to manage 


but should be careful to bestow what he has: and 


ifhe do so, neither his master nor the world 


cun 
blame him.— Mackenzie. 
> ¢ Css — 
FRENCH LOVE OF DANCING. 
At my being there, the sport 


—o ene 


was dancing an 


exercise much used by the French, who do 


affect it. 


nat. 


urally And it seems this natural inclina- 


tion is so strong and deep rooted, that neither age 


nor the absent of a smiling fortune can prevail 


aguinst it. Foron this dancing green there assem- 


bleth not only youth, and gentry, but also age and 


beggary ; old wives, which could not set foot to 


ground without a crutch in’ the streets, had here 


taught their feet toamble ; you would have thought, 
by the cleanly conveyance and 


that 


of their 
they had been troubled with the scia- 


carriage 


_ 
bodies, 


tica, and yet so eager in the sport, as if their dan- 
cing-days should never be done. Some there was 


so ragged, that a swift galliard would almost have 
shaken them into nakedness, and the y, also, most 
violent to have their 


cureases directed in a meas- 


ure. To have attempted the staying of them at 
home, or the persuading of them to work when 
they heard the fiddle 
for Hercules. In 


tion, 


, had been a task too unwieldly 


this mixture of age and condi- 


did, we observe them 


at their pastime; the 
with the 


brows so interch ingeably 


rays being so interwoven silks, and 


wrinkled mingled with 
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4 
4 fresh beauties, that you would have thought it to 


4!) have been a mummery of fortunes; as for those of 
j 


both sexes which were altogether past action, they 
had caused themselves to be carried thither in their 
chairs, and trod the measures with thew eyes.— 
Heylin. 
— 3D @ Cteto—. 
DEVILS IN THE HEAD. 

A rerson of quality came to my chamber in the 

Temple, and told me he had two devils in his head, 


(I wondered what he meant), and, just at that | 


time, one of them bid him kill me. With that I 
began to be afraid, and thought he was mad. He 
said he knew I could cure him, and therefore in- 
treated me to give him something, for he was re- 
solved he would go to nobody else. 1, perceiving 


only melancholy that troubled him, took him in 


hand, warranted him, if he would follow my di- | 


rections, to cure him in a shorttime. I 
him to let me be alone about an hour, and then 


to come again; which he was very willing to. In | 


the mean time, I got acard, and wrapped it up 
handsome in a piece of taffeta, and put strings to 


the taffeta ; and when he came, gave it to him to / 
hang about his neck; withal charged him, that | 


he should not disorder himself, neither with cating 
or drinking, but cat very little of supper, and say 
his prayers duly when he went to bed; and i 
made no question but he would be well in three or 
Within that time I 
his house, and asked him how he did? He said he 


four days. went to dinner to 
was much better, but not perfectly well ; for, in 
truth, he had not dealt clearly with me ; he had 
four devils in his head, and he perceived two of 
them were gone, with that which I had given 
* Well,” 


said I, * I am glad two of them are gone; I make 


him, but the other two troubled him still. 


no doubt to get away the other two likewise.” So I 
gave him another thing to hang about his neck. 
my chamber, and 


Three days after, he came to 
prefessed he was now as well as ever he was in his 
life, and did extremely thank me for the great care 
I had taken ofhim. I fearing lest he might relapse 
into the like distemper, told him that there was 
none but myself and one physician more in the 
whole town that could cure the devils in the head, 
and that was Dr, Harvey (whom I had prepared), 
and wished him, ifever he found himself ill in my 
absence, to go to him, for he could cure his dis- 
ease as well as myself. ‘The gentleman lived many 
years, and wus never troubled after.—Selden. 
— 4D ¢ Ca — 
JUVENILE PRECOCITY. 

A Litre boy, about six years of age, having been 
told by his mother that it was impolite for children, 
when visiting other people’s houses, to ask for 
eakes or other things which they might see pre- 
paring, improved on the lesson as follows; Calling 
at the house in the neighborhood where the good 
woman was making cake, and which he eyed very 
wishfully, at last he said, ‘* Mother says it is not 
polite to ask for cake.” “* No,” was the reply, “it 
“ Bat,” 


said the urchin, * she did’nt say [ must not eat a 


docs not look well in little boys to do so.” 
piece, in case you gave it to me.” It is needless 
toadd that he got a picce.. 
se os 
“«DEM’S EM.” 
A rious old negro, while saying grace at the 


table, not only used to ask a blessing on all he had 


- 
> ,~ 
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upon his board but would also petition to have 
some deficient dish supplied. One day it was 
known that Cato was out of potatoes, and suspect- 
ing he would pray for the same at dinner, a wag 
provided himself with a small measure of the wege- 


| tables, and stole under the- window near which 


stood the table of our colored christian. Soon 
Cato drew up a chair and commenced: “ O massa 
Lord! wilt dow in dy provident kindness conde- 


cen to press obery ting before us; and be pleased | 


to ’’stow upon us a few taters—and all de praise” 


[Here the potatoes were dashed upon the table, | 


breaking plates and upsetting the mustard pot.] : 
“ Dem’s em, masse, Lord,” said Cato looking up | 
with surprise, “ only jist luff’em down a little easier 


; next time.” 
what an opinion he had of me, and that it was | 


—o #D ¢ eo — 
MURDERERS DISCOVERED BY TWO 
DOGS. 


A Lasorine man of Tobolski, in Siberia, who 


. ° ° . ? 
had deposited in a purse skin, which he wore at | 


his breast, the hard-earned savings of his life, was 
murdered by two of his companions, for the sake 
of his little treasure. 


The murderers escaped to a | 


neighboring forest, followed by two dogs belonging } 


to the deceased, which would not quit them. 
wretches did everything to appease them, but in 
vain. ‘They then endeavored to kill them, but the 
dogs were upon their their guard, and continued to 
howl dreadfully. Reduced to despair, the mur- 
derers, at the end of two days, returned to Krasno- 
jarsk, and delivered themselves into the hands of 
justice. 
— ED) @OSato — 
GRAMMATICAL QUIBBLE. 

Aw English barrister once remarked to a Judge 
on the bench, who prided himself in correcting the 
grammatical blunders of the bar : 

“ May it please yuur honor, I think that action 
will not lay.” 

The Judge quickly replied : 

* Mr. Barrister, you should have said lie, not 
lay ; hens lay. 

In the progress of the same cause, the Judge 
made a mistake in point of fact, which being poin- 
ted out, he very cautiously acknowledged by say- 
ing : 

“It is so—I set corrected.” 

“ The barrister instantly retorted ; 

* May it please your honor, you should have 


said sit, not set; hens set. 


— oi) 6 Ct — 
THoses scenes in life which make the 


greatest figure in history, are far from being the 


human 


most beneficial to mankind ; neither were the per- 
sons whose names have been transmitted to us 
with the most renown, 


dazzled posterity with their lustre, either the hap- 


The » 


~~ 


respecting the best mode of cultivating them. 


and whose actions have | 


become self-tormentors, and ingeniously contrive 


sources of vexation to themselves ; and which is the C 


greater evil of the two? That undoubtedly, of 
which we ure the authors to ourselves. 
—o DS 6 Cato —— 

“ T meant to have told you of that hole,” said 
an Irishman to his friend who was walking with 
him in the garden, and tumbled into a pit full of 
water. ‘ No matter,” said Pat, blowing the mud 
out of his mouth, “ I have found it.” 

—_° 35D 6 Gato — 

“Pa, has dogs got wings?” “ Wings?” No, 

child ! don’t you know better than that!” “ Why, 


pa, this paper says a big dog flew at a man and 
bit him. So, I guess dogs is got wings, too.” 


SOhe Paral ‘DV epositorn, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1847. 





THE MEMENTO, OR WANDERING ORPHANS. 


Tuts work by Mrs. L. S. J. Blakesly, is just published by 
Ayres & Wood, 139 Nassau-st. New-York. It is embellished 
with sixteen engravings, bound in rich Muslin, gilt, finest paper, 
and contuins 128 pages, price 50 cents. The design of the 
Story isto lead the youthful mind to contemplate and confide 
inthe care of an all powerful God, and to inculcate senti 
ments of nobleness and virtue. 


—os8D @ Ceo 
ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. 


Tuts is one of the most beautiful Magazines now published, 
the reading is delightfully instructing and varied. [t contains 
descriptions of each plant it presents, and gives information 


To all lovers 


of the beautiful in nature and art, we commend this work as 


eminently worthy of patronage. It is edited by Dr. J. L. 


Comstock.—Terms, three dollars per annum in advance, 133 
Nassau-st. New York. 


—— 5D ¢ Geto — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Recerved at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


S. McP. Reed's Corners, N. Y. $5.00; M. B. A. Steven 
town, N. Y. 81,00; C. E. South Rutland, Vt. 87,00: Miss 
C. M. Orangeville, N. Y. $1,00; A. D. Pawlings, N. Y. 
$1,00; L. M. Winooski Falls, Vt. 83,00; F K. F. Malden, 
N.Y. 83,00; J. H. P. Alfred, N. ¥. 81.00; W.H. H. West 
Bloomfield, N. J. $7,00; 8. B. Green River, Vt. 1,00; H.B. 
Croton Point, N. Y. $1,00; E. H. H. Flint Mich. $3.00; 
J.J. M. Hoffinan's Ferry, N. Y. $3.00; E. B. W. Flint Creek, 
N. Y.$3,00, W. H. C. Clockville, N. Y. $3.00. 


— 03D ¢ Cat — 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Church, Mr. 
Frederick Smith, to Miss Emeline A. Webster, both of this 
city. 

On the Qist ult. by the Rev. B. F. Murden, Mr. Ambrose 
Williams, to Miss Elsie, daughter of Mr. George Kisslebrack, 
all of Copnke. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. B. F Murden, Mr. Adam L 
Snyder, of Gallatin, to Miss Narriet, daughter of Mr. Phillip 
Niver, of Copuke. 

On the 30th ult, by the Rev. B. F. Murden, Mr. Ambrose 
Tripp, to Miss Elizabeth Smith, all of Copake. 

At Germantown, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. J. Boyd, Mr. 


: Philip H. Coon, to Miss Jennette Snyder, all of Germantown, 


piest in themselves, or the greatest blessings to the } 


age in which they lived. To make one man a 


hero, how many garments must have been dyed in 


blood ? and whatare the acclamations of a triumph, | 


but the miserable echo of the cries of the wounded, 
and the groans of the dying? 


2D OOo — 


Iv is difficult to say whether men suffer most 





rom their own folly, or from the cruelty and injus. 
tice of others. We generally find, that when evil 
from without would, fora while, permit wretched 


mortal to breathe and be at peace, they perversely 


On the 26th ult. by Rev. H. Townsend, of Stockport, C, 
Strong Clay, Esq. of Livingston, Ulster, Co. to Miss Jane 
Vallett, of Kinderhook. 

On the 23d ult, by Wm. B. Strobel, D. D. Mr. Alvin Hoys- 
radt, of Niverville, to Ann, daughter of Nichulas Van Valk 
enburgh, of Valatie. 

On the 26th ult. by Wm. B. Strobel, D. D. Mr 


Peter $ 


Miller, of Schodack, to Miss Mary Root, of Kinderhook. 


~—- ED © Cato- 
DEATHS. 


In Stockport, after a short illness, on the 23d inst. Mrs 
Lydia Elting, wife of L. E. Hotchkiss, in the 48th year of her 
age. 

Iu Providence, R. fl. on the 15th ult. Jeremiah 8S. Rowe 
aged 25, formerly of Catskill. 

At Copuke, on the 2)st ult. Edward Sweet, in the 24th year 
of his age. 
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Origimal Poetry. 


Forthe Rural! Repository. 
THE PET MINSTREL. 
Tnx sun had just gone from the blue vaulted sky, 
No traces uppeared of its footsteps of light, 
Each ray that his brightness had scattered on high, 
Was lost in the gloom and the darkness of night: 
But the same kindly power ever wont to display, 
Its goodness and love on the path I have trod, 
By its magical skill turned the night into day, 
And called up my sou! to the throne of its God. 


It was not a blossom I'd culled from the field, 
That came to my mind with its teachings of love, 
Though it’s known that a floweret enjoyment can yield, 
And lead me in fancy through gardens above: 
It was not the hills fringed with azure and gold, 
That typified scenes which no mortal can scan, 
For the place where the sun-wheels of light had just rolled 
Was obscured by a cloud from the vision of man. 


The day being closed and all nature so still, 
Wasa signal for music as sweet as the tears, 
Which the dews of the night on the rose-buds distil, 
Ere they span with a bow the wide vault of the spheres. 
The minstrel we know most enchantingly sings, 
In a calm so profound, and is sweeter by far, 
Than she is when the woods with the May-carol rings, 


And Aurora looks forth from her orient car. 


"T'was the signal I say for the pet of our home, 
To charm with her notes the dark eye of despair, 
And lead up our hopes to the gem-spangled dome, 
For a music like hers can be heard only there. 
Oh do not despise the sweet voice of a child, 
It can yield us instruction if willing to learn, 
And this I could feel as the Pet-Minstrel smiled, 
Sweetly singing the while, the poor“ Exile’s Return.” 


lt was not the music that leaves us all dull, 

When the heart-thrilling moment we hear it is o'er, 
"Twas a gush of delight from a soul that was full— 

From a mind thatseemed glad to diminish its store. 
The words that she uttered presented to view, 

Those lessons which wisdom delights to prolong, 
We listened, her notes were as soft falling dew, 

And truthful the accents that dwelt on her tongue. 


She sung like the bird whose pure melodies rise, 
When night's starry robe o’er the blue is unfurled, 
She sung like the lark when it mounts to the skies, 
And whose tones are too sweet for a guilt-stricken world 
She told of that God whose eternal command 
Has bid us be kind to the children of woe, 
When Autumn's glad voice hails the sheaf covered land, 
Proclaiming that he is all bountiful too. 


She could not have dwelt with more fervent delight, 
On the scenes which immortalized spirits behold, 

Had she soared through the vast fields of ether so bright, 
And seen the full prospect of glory unfold. 

Her love-breathing raptures so thrilling, yet meek, 
Made e’en the sad heart of the bard to rejoice, 


As the lights and the shades on her innocent check, 


Seemed to move with each change of her exquisite voice. 


If she'd caught the last lustre which evening had thrown 
On the lone sapphire cloud in the radiant west, 
Her sweet beaming eye would have fuiled to have shown 
More of Heaven than lived in her innocent breast. 
How rough were our state of probation below, 
If song was not given to soften the road, 
If Poesy’s lute did not banish our woe, 
And lighten the soul of adversity’s load. 


Pray tell me sweet child! has thy spirit not roved, 
All chainless and free through eternity’s sky, 
And caught a glad note from the homes of the loved, 


From the hymn-sounding harps of the angels on high ? 


ee 


{ Thy carols to languishing aature so dear, 
> To the sin-blighted soul can new being impart, 
And draw from its cell, recollection’s soft tear, 
As tach word thou repeats, finds its way to the heart. 


Long time may thy voice gladden home's hallowed fane, 
And fame’s luring smiles not induce thee to stray— 
*Mid the circles of fushion, those laurels to gain, 
Which soon, uh how quickly! are doomed to decay. 
Sing on happy girl, and not fail to discern 
The pole star of virtue that pvints thee on high, 
But heedless of earth's tempting scenes do thou turn, 
} To its true beaming light with a faith kindled eye. 


The angels who watched o'er thy infantile days, 
} And bright spreading wings o'er thy slumbers unfurled, 
Unseen, shall conduct thee through youth's thorny ways, 
And guide thee all safe through this changeable world— 
So long as thou sings us those beautiful strains, 
Which heal the deep wounds in the prodigal’s breast, 
{ And lure him away from the world and its pains, 
{ To a land where the weary, the wicked may rest. 


Claverack, 1847. G.H. A, 
t 
For the Rural Repository. 
“LOVEST THOU ME?” 


BY AARON DE LANO. 


! 

} BLoomine youth devoid of care, 

| Free from sorrows, age must share ; 

, To whose view, this fleeting earth 

j Is one constant scene of mirth, 

Every hope is fadeless, sure— 

j Earthly bliss is constant, pure— 
Jesus speaks—he spenks to thee, 
Sweetly asking “ lov'’st thou me ?” 


Mourner, through this vale of tears, 
Filled with gloomy doubts and fears, 
{ On whose weary, aching head, 

{ Griefa heavy hand has laid— 

} In whose wildly heaving breast, 

} Sorrow is a constant guest— 

Jesus speuks—he speaks to thee, 
Sweetly asking “ lov'st thou me ?” 
} 


Aged pilgrim, o'er whose head 
Fourscore years have almost sped, 
Who through life alike didst share 
Joy and sorrow, bliss and care— 
Soon to leave these scenes of earth, 
Rise to those of nobler birth— 

{ Jesus spenks—he spenks to thee, 
Sweetly asking “ lov’st thou me 7” 


Christian meek, to whom ‘tis given, 
Here below to taste of Heaven, 
Speak of joys the world ne’er feel, 
Bliss divine, words can't reveal, 
Who by faith a land dost view, 
Fi'led with joy and pleasures true— 
} Jesus speaks—he speaks to thee, 

' Sweetly asking “ lov’st thou me ?” 
Maine Village, N. Y. 1847. 


— oD © Cie -— 
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i BY JULIA NEWMAN, 


Speak kindly to the orphan, 
For o'er that clouded brow, 
May once have played fresh, budding hopes, 
As fair as wreathe thine nov ; 
And down that cheek where tear drops steal, 
The past did only joey reveal. 


; Time's scenes are ever changing, 
And the gayest of to-day, 
From all Earth's gilded plas ures, 
To-morrow turns away ; 
And its checkered scenes may silver thee, 


And turn thee from thy path of glee. 


Speak kindly to the erring, 
Ye thoughtless,—while you mny 
For life’s a boisterous Ocean 


And bears them swifl away ; 


And thy own proud barque may find a grave 





! 

} 

Far, far beneath its dashing waves. 

: Speak kindly to the sorrowing, 

For Earth hath many a one 

} That weeps in sadness—who like thee 
Life,s journey bright begun, 

{ And thy bright morn may a hazy noon, 
} Or a darkened eve preceed to soon. 

} South Egremont, 1847. 


‘New Volume, September, 1847. 
| 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OVeL. 24, Commencing Sept. 25, 1847. 


, EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies. Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-Fourth Volume of the Rurat 
Rerostrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our hamble 
Rorat bas continued on. from year to yenr, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


GORDATAIONS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, aud best literary papers 
in the country. 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe I}th, lth, Ith, 17th, leth, 19th, 
20th, Vist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
| volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 

as they wish at the same rate us that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clabs!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 


Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty Four Copies for$15,00 
Seven do. £5.00 Thirty do. $18.00 
Ten do, $7.00 Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
Fifteen do. $10.00 Ferty do. 22.00 
Twenty do. $13,00 Fifty do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents, 


Those who send %5 or $7, fora Club, can have one of the 
above mentioned Volumes (gratis ;) those who send $10, or 
$15, two; those who send $20, three ; and those who send 
$25 or over, four. 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


Any Person who will send the amount affixed to cither of 
the following works, we will send it and the Repository for 
one year, thus giving the Repository for nothing. The Books 
can be sent to them by Mail, for about 40 Cents, or an order 
' on the publisher in New-York. BEARS’ PICT. DESCRIP. 
; OF GREAT BRITLAN AND IRELAND, 550 pages, Lilus- 
trated with Several Hundred Engravings, retail price $2.50; 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 600 pages, Splen- 
didly Lllustrated, $2.50; NEW PICTORIAL FAMILY 
} LIBRARY, 600 pages, Embellished with Beautiful Engrn 
‘ vings, $2.50; PICTORIAL HIST. OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 450 pages. containing Several Hundred 
Engravings, $2,00; PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, 600 
pages. Illustrated by Numerous Landscape Scenes, $2.50; 
NEW AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 
700 pages, Beautifully [lustrated, $3.00; BIBLE BIOGRA- 
PHY, 500 pages, containing Several Hundred Engravings, 


) $2.50; WONDERS OF ‘THE WORLD, 600 pages, wih 
Numerous Engravings. $2.50. 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers. for the 
24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 
price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository 


‘| during that year for half the sum paid forthe 24th volume. 


PF No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered, 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subs« ription to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1847, 
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